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From the President . . 


Everybody’s mail brings exciting news 
about the NANE conference in Los An- 
geles in June. We learn about more and 
more members who are planning vaca- 
tion trips to California so that they can 
attend. The attendance promises to far 
exceed that of any of our previous con- 
ferences. 


This is most gratifying news to the 
board and of course to the conference 
committee who have planned an un- 
usually fine program for us. As you 
know from the conference news you 
have seen in the Journal and in the pre- 
liminary program we will all have many 
opportunities to learn ways of improv- 


From the Editor . . 


Having just returned from the NANE 
Conference Planning Committee meet- 
ing I can be emphatic in saying, “DON’T 
MISS IT.” Have your horse reshod, 
pack your gear, check your guns, polish 
your holsters and, come June 17, head 
West. The bunk houses are ready and 
there is fodder in the old corral. Brand- 
ing and roping (speeches, reaction 
groups, workshops), a night on the town 
(your choice), and good fellowship (you 
plus you plus you) and the round-up is 
complete. Make your reservations early 
and COME. (See preliminary confer- 
ence program on pages 18 and 19). 


Many of you have no doubt wondered 
what the officers and members of the 
governing board of NANE look like. So 
that you can spot them at the confer- 
ence (or frame them for your favorite 
wall) a picture spread appears on pages 
26 and 27). 


Creativity seems to involve reaching 
in and using one’s own experience in a 


ing our skills in Nursery Education. 
Through the general sessions, the work- 
shops, reaction groups and kindred 
group meetings, we will have our own 
thinking challenged and be given oppor- 
tunities to raise questions and to think 
through our own ideas. 


Do make plans now to attend the con- 
ference if you have not already done so. 
It is with pleasurable anticipation that 
all members of the board are looking 
forward to exploring with you all the 
resources related to the education and 
well being of young children. 


EDNA MOHR 


new way. The articles featured in this 
issue of the Journal — “The Conditions 
of Creativity” by Norman Sundberg, 
“The Creative Experience of Young 
Children” by Polly McVickar and “It 
Doesn’t Just Happen” by Ruth Davis 
are good examples of this. 


Dr. Glenn Hawkes, a member of the 
NANE Governing Board, is the guest 
editor for this issue. Thoughtfully read 
what he has to say and then don’t wait 
..act.. volunteer. NANE needs you. 


Every April, rain or shine, without a 
nudge or a prod, Margaret McFarland 
sends us an article for On the Research 
Side. Her article for this issue, “Play 
Interviews for Four-Year-Old Hospital- 
ized Children” is as usual excellent. We 
know our readers would like to join us 
as we take this opportunity to thank 
Margaret McFarland for continuing to 
be a regular yearly contributor. 


. THE CONFERENCE 
DOCIA ZAVITKOVSKY 


Next issue... 
PLUS... 
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From the Guest Editor 


An organization like the National As- 
sociation for Nursery Education is a 
fragile construction, painfully hard to 
build and to preserve, tragically easy to 
destroy. It represents the toil, dreams 
and visions of many dedicated people— 
people who believe that men and women 
are not isolated individuals but live in 
a society which must give hope and 
promise as well as opportunity to young 
children. 


My job for the past two years, as vice- 
president in charge of committees, has 
been to find people who not only be- 
lieved in the future of children but who 
were willing to do something about it. 
The quest was to find mature people 
with some awareness of the require- 
ments of responsibility for other people, 
who had developed from the stage of 
thinking: “Please help me”, through “I 
can take care of myself” to “Please let 
me help you.” These people I found. 


NANE must continue to find people 
who are willing to work if the organiza- 
tion is “to provide for the advancement 
and encouragement of the purposes of 
Nursery education.” Very little of the 
committee work is glamorous and pres- 
tige rewarding. It sometimes is ardous 
and painful—like trying to write this 
editorial—but more often it is soul 
searching and sometimes downright fun! 


Will it surprise you to learn that 
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NANE has only three part time paid 
employees? Everything else is done by 
dedicated non-paid people. And every- 
thing else means many things. Com- 
mittees are busy at work on such pro- 
jects as the White House Conference, 
Standards for Teacher Training, Publi- 
cations, Ways and Means of furthering 
the Association, Legislation for the pro- 
tection of children, Day Care, Coopera- 
tives, Affiliation, and Membership. The 
stimulating conferences held by NANE 
do not just grow but must be planned 
down to the smallest detail by members 
who have been willing to asume this 
time consuming job. Sometimes these 
jobs become almost a career in them- 
selves. 


You have a role to play. You can 
help. Think long and hard before you 
say no. If you say yes—be willing to 
work. A real hazard to any organiza- 
tion is the person who says yes and then 
does nothing. Judy Cauman, the new 
vice president in charge of committees, 
will be looking for committee members. 
Help her by being where she looks. You 
will grow and you will make NANE 
what we all hope it can become. Re- 
member that NANE has floors to be 
swept and dreams to be dreamed and 
someone must do both. NANE means 
YOU! 

GLENN R. HAWKES, 


Member of the 
Executive Board 
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THE CONDITIONS OF CREATIVITY 


NORMAN D. SUNDBERG 


The thread that will run through what 
I have to say is the search for creativity. 
It is truly a search, since creativity -has 
an elusive quality. It is a mystery, a 
rarity. We must be modest in talking 
about creativity because confirmed 
knowledge in this field is small and can 
only be speculated about. 


First we will try to understand what 
is meant by creativity. Then we will 
look into the terms “conformity” and 
“adjustment” which are much abused 
these days. Then we will raise the ques- 
tion of the problems we meet in creating 
the conditions for creativity in children. 
In this structure we will talk about 
structure and compassion. Finally we 
shall seek the source of creativity. 


What is Creativity? 


Creativity is the beginning of some- 
thing, an innovation, a new synthesis 
of old conflicts; a leap into the unknown. 
As the recent issue of the Scientific 
American suggests, creativity is more 
than discovery or invention; it is the 
perception of a deep unity in the appar- 
ent disorder of the world (1,2). It in- 
volves imagination and problem solving. 


There are some mistaken notions 
about creativity. It is not limited to the 
use of a paintbrush or the playing of a 
piano. Creativity occurs in science and 
in human relations as well as in the arts. 
Perhaps the highest goal is the attain- 
ment of a creative style of life. Creativ- 
ity is also not just self expression. It 
has to achieve something; it must solve 
a real problem, not merely release feel- 
ings. Creativity is not just being dif- 
ferent or original. To be creative is to 
think in new and different ways. And 
yet it is more than being just different. 
We have all known people who were dif- 
ferent, but they were merely odd. They 
were not creative. Anti-conformists are 
merely trying to be unlike others. Cre- 
ative people are working with a prob- 
lem. 


What Are the Characteristics of 
Creative People? 


When we ask what a creative person 
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Dr. Sundberg is Associate Professor of Psychology 
and Director, University Child Guidance Clinic, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

This paper was presented at a Workshop of the Ore- 
gon Association for Nursery Education, Eugene, Oregon. 


is like we think, of course, of some ob- 
viously great creators like Shakespeare, 
Beethoven, Einstein, Freud and Darwin 
—people whose ideas and productions 
were great and new and expansive of 
human thinking. All of mankind was 
enriched because these people lived. 
Such people are rare. Few come near 
to their degree of creativity. But I would 
propose that there is creative potential 
in all of us and that there is creativity 
all about us. 


It should be mentioned that there is 
a great need for study of the early life 
of the creative geniuses. We know far 
too little about the childhood of the great 
creators. There has been particularly 
little emphasis on the surrounding social 
conditions for creativity. What we do 
know leads us to suspect that childhood 
is a very important period and that cre- 
ativity can be stifled or encouraged in 
the first few years of life. Psychological 
research on creativity is just getting un- 
der way. Perhaps in the next few years 
we will learn a great deal more about 
it. We certainly had better learn more 
about it, for our civilization is in danger 
unless we are able to develop creative 
people who can handle the tremendously 
threatening problems of our time. 


In adults the creative process is classi- 
cally characterized as having four phases 
(4): 

Preparation. This is the identification 
of the problem by a person, and the play- 
ing around with ideas. 


Incubation. This phase may last a few 
moments or even years. During this 
period there is little conscious work on 
the problem, but it seems to be mulling 
about in the back of a person’s mind. 


Illumination, or insight. This may sud- 
denly come, maybe while a person is 
taking a bath or just waking up in the 
morning, or watching an apple fall, like 
Newton. 
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Verification. During this phase the 
new idea is tested and the details refined 
and revised. Looking at this sequence 
we see that the person must be goal 
directed over a period of time — with 
some great ideas, for many years. A 
person seems to be consciously and un- 
consciously searching, attending to a 
problem, until eventually something 
clicks and the scheme falls into place. 
Eureka! I’ve got it! 


What are some of the characteristics 
of creative people which research has 
demonstrated? It is interesting that in- 
vestigators are finding similar charac- 
teristics in creative individuals whether 
they are in the arts or the sciences (1,5). 
Extensive research at the University of 
California (1) has shown that one sur- 
prising characteristic of creative people 
is that while most ordinary people dis- 
like being confronted with disorder, in- 
dividuals who turn out original work 
in science or in art are interested and 
fascinated with disorder. They seem to 
take chaos, messiness, disorder and 
asymmetry as a challenge — a challenge 
for finding underlying unity. 


Another characteristic of creative peo- 
ple is that they show a strong independ- 
ence of judgment and ability to resist 
group pressures for conformity (1,4). 
They refuse to let others sway them 
from what they see as the truth. These 
independent people say such things as 
the following (1, p. 156-159): “I like to 
fool around with ideas, even if they turn 
out later to be a total waste of time.” 
“The unfinished and the imperfect often 
have greater appeal to me than the com- 
pleted and the polished.” And they deny 
that a person should not probe into his 
own feelings, and they say they will 
make friendships with people who are 
brilliant or kind even if they are some- 
what repulsive. 


Other extensive research projects at 
the University of Southern California 
and at Pennsylvania State University 
are showing that creative persons pos- 
sess the following eight attributes: sen- 
sitivity to problems, fluency of ideas, 
flexibility, originality, ability to rear- 
range and redefine situations, ability to 
abstract and analyze, ability to form a 
synthesis or closure, and ability to find 
a coherent organization in things (5). 
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In other words these researchers are 
finding that creative people are intensely 
interested in the world, even in its more 
chaotic, puzzling and threatening as- 
pects. They stick to the truth as they 
see it and they attempt to bring out 
a unity from the complex disorder which 
they have seen. How can we apply 
these ideas to children and develop the 
conditions that enable children to be 
creative? 


What Are the Conditions That Foster 
Creativity in Children? 


Applying these ideas to children pre- 
sents some problems. Young children 
are not goal-directed for a long time. 
They do not have much of an ability to 
verbalize and formulate their ideas. 
They are necessarily dependent on the 
adults about them. What would creativ- 
ity in children be like? We certainly 
ought to find indications early in life like 
those found in adult creativity. The 
chances are that the same creative pro- 
cess goes on at all ages, but with chil- 
dren it occurs in the immediate situation 
and is largely non-verbal. We would 
see creativity in children in sudden solu- 
tions to problems, in imaginative use of 
old things in a new way, in an interest 
in puzzling things. Like artists or sci- 
entists they also must be intrigued by 
contrary things and attempt to reach 
solutions. 


This leads us to another thing that 
creativity is not. It is not the absence 
of frustration. Frustration and the pres- 
ence of a problem for a person may be 
necessary to provide the spark and pow- 
er for creativity. Perfectly content peo- 
ple aren’t creative. The process of crea- 
tion may produce labor pains, though the 
final act is often described as great ela- 
tion and joy. 


On the other hand the person cannot 
be so frustrated and anxious that he is 
distracted from his attention on the cre- 
ative process. He must be free in this 
sense. The creative person is very free 
in the world of ideas — free to think of 
new, strange, and interesting things 
without fear; free to be spontaneous 
when he wishes; free to look at things 
in a new light; free to get out of the rut 
in solving problems. Furthermore he 
has an active living relationship with 
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the world, an inner confort. He can con- 
form or not. People have said that chil- 
dren are naturally creative. This cre- 
ativeness, however, may be stamped out 
by society as the child matures. Some- 
one has said education stops with the 
first grade! 


There is some confirmation of the pos- 
sibility that society has a strong effect 
on creativity from a study some of my 
colleagues and I have been doing (8). 
Thomas Ballinger has spent the last two 
years in the small country north of India 
named Nepal where he has collected 
drawings of elementary age children for 
our research project. Using a system 
which scores the child’s drawing for the 
way he conceptualizes the human figure, 
we have found that Nepalese children 
at ages 6, 7 and 8 score at our American 
norms. 


However, by age 13 they have dropped 
far below American standards. We hy- 
pothesize that this very tradition-ori- 
ented culture which is only now begin- 
ning to develop education extensively 
does not encourage the child to grow 
in attentiveness and conceptualization of 
his surroundings nor to express himself 
as well. We are not sure, of course, that 
creativeness in general is being stifled 
by the present situation, but this seems 
to be a good guess. 


What is the extreme on the other side 
— the non-creative person? This person 
is one who doesn’t use what he has. He 
is rigid and overly controlled. He can- 
not-express his feelings. He holds him- 
self in. He is tight, tense and unhappy. 
How did such an adult develop? How 
is this overly rigid, conforming person 
produced? Again, we don’t have enough 
research, but we have reason to believe 
that this attitude toward life starts from 
a dreadful fear inculcated in the early 
years; the fear of his own feelings and 
the fear of being different. He has to be 
exactly right or mommy or daddy or the 
teacher will punish him. In the extreme 
state these people often do very well at 
meticulous work in a narrow job. They 
carefully collect and label things and 
go through life living very precisely. 
Some of them even fit well into slots in 
regularized scientific professional work. 


These considerations remind us of the 
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word conformity, which is much bandied 
about these days. The newer books are 
full of the hue and cry about the dangers 
of conformity — Riesman’s The Lonely 
Crowd, Whyte’s The Organization Man, 
Keat’s The Crack in the Picture Win- 
dow, etc. Some psychologists studying 
attitudes of teen-agers (7) have found 
evidence of extreme needs for conform- 


ity. 


But is conformity all bad? No, it cer- 
tainly is not. Conformity is not the op- 
posite of creativity. Thank heavens 
there is plenty of agreement in the world 
about many basic things. It is good to 
conform to things like rules about stop- 
ping for stop signs. And it is a good 
idea to develop a habit like brushing 
one’s teeth before going to bed. Thank 
heavens we do have many habits that 
are learned routinely and carried out 
with ease. But should all of life be made 
up of good habits? It is when habits 
become ends in themselves, not means 
to a greater goal, that we are in danger. 


Another word that is coming in for 
much attack these days is adjustment. 
We hear it said that American schools 
are overly concerned with helping chil- 
dren adjust to the world and that the 
pursuit of good adjustment is a danger- 
ous thing. The relationship of creativity 
to psychological health and peace of 
mind has long been argued. In a recent 
article Frank Barron, a leading psycholo- 
gist in creativity reasearch, tells his 
views (1, p. 162-163): 


“The ideal of adaptation suggested 
a well adjusted frictionless machine 
tended in genial fashion by a little 
mechanic known as the strong ego, 
or the self-esteemed self, or the voice 
of reason. I have heard warmth 
mentioned, but not heat; spontan- 
eity but not passion. No one had 
spoken of willfulness, fierce self- 
assertion, hatred of an established 
order. These are often the stamp of 
the creator, and, if adaptation and 
maturity in human relations are the 
essentials of psychological health, 
then the creative genius is frequent- 
ly not healthy.” 


Barron mentions the rages of Beeth- 
oven, the savage indignation of John- 
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athan Swift, the terrible loneliness of 
Van Gogh, and the shameless preenings 
of Baudelaire. However he goes on to 
investigate the problem and it seems to 
him that creative individuals are not 
necessarily maladjusted. But, they are 
much more at home than most people 
with apparent irrationality and disorder 
and unconventional thoughts. He says 
(1, p. 164): 

“The creative person is both more 
primitive and more cultured, more 
destructive and more constructive, 
crazier and saner than the average 
person.” 


What Are the Obstacles to Creativity? 

Now, if we are all agreed that we 
want creativity in children, why don’t 
we have it? What are the obstacles? 
The main obstacles are likely to come 
from conflicts with other values we hold. 
It is generally a good rule, if you’re hav- 
ing trouble with a particular problem, 
to try to get away from the usual stan- 
dards and ideas you have. Especially 
look at what you hold to be obvious: 
obviously good or naturally expected. 

Here are some of the obstacles we 
discover: We feel we must be good 
teachers or parents. Trying so hard to 
be good we are more concerned with 
goodness than we are with the ultimate 
outcome. We concentrate on ourselves 
and on our symptoms rather than on 
the child and the goals he has. Recently 
I observed some three-year olds who 
spontaneously started a party at a table. 
They were using clay and making it 
into cakes and cookies and having a very 
good time. But the mother who was 
standing by felt she had to make it a 
better party. She came in every few 
minutes and suggested that it be a birth- 
day party and whose birthday party it 
should be. Then she told them, “Don’t 
eat the clay”, although none of the chil- 
dren had so far. I think subsequent to 
her suggestion some of them did. And 
when they did she said, “The party is 
about over. It’s time to quit now.” She 
was trying to be a good mother. She was 
trying to help them enjoy themselves. 

We feel that children should learn 
good habits. For instance, we feel they 
should be polite, so a mother forces 
little Mike to say “thank you”, even 
though he has already said it by the 
look in his eyes when someone gave 
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him the present, and by running off and 
playing with it immediately. 

We feel that children should be learn- 
ing something — something that we 
teach them. Actually of course they are 
learning all the time and we may be 
trying to teach them something which 
they aren’t interested in. Someone has 
said that we never teach, we only set 
up the conditions for learning. What 
little Linda does learn when we try to 
teach her something which isn’t appro- 
priate for her is that the teacher or 
mother “is wanting me to do something 
when I want to do something else, and 
I’m going to try to get out of it as soon 
as possible”. 

We feel that children must live up to 
a stereotyped role. This is especially per- 
tinent as far as masculinity and femin- 
ity are concerned. From the day the 
child is born he is expected to do some 
things and not other things. Fathers 
don’t want boys to be sissies. Mothers 
are afraid that little Suzie is going to 
be unladylike. In the nursery school 
the other day I saw four-year-old John- 
ny refuse to dance because “only girls 
dance”. Where do you suppose he 
learned that? Maslow, a psychologist 
interested in creativity, says this (6): 

“It is becoming more and more 
apparent that what we call a nor- 
mal adult adjustment involves turn- 
ing one’s back on what would 
threaten us as well. And what does 
threaten us is softness, fantasy, 
emotion, ‘childishness’. 

One thing I have been very in- 
terested in recently in my work 
with creative men is the horrible 
fear of anything that. the person 
himself would call ‘femininity’, ‘fe- 
maleness’ which we immediately 
call ‘homosexual’. If he has been 
brought up in a,tough environment 
‘feminine’ means practically every- 
thing that’s creative: Imagination, 
fantasy, color, poetry, music, tender- 
ness, languishing, being romantic. In 
general all of this is walled off as 
dangerous to one’s picture of one’s 
own masculinity. Everything that’s 
called ‘weak’ seems to be repressed 
in the normal masculine adult ad- 
justment .But many things which 
are called weak we are now learn- 
ing are actually not weak at all.” 
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The same sort of statements could be 
said about girls and women. They fear 
of anything which is aggressive, as- 
sertive, independent, etc. So fear of 
being like the opposite sex stifles cre- 
ativity in each of the sexes. 


There are other obstacles, too. We 
think that children should be social, 
and thus we destroy the good qualities 
of aloneness by an over emphasis on 
togetherness. We over emphasize the 
product and forget the process. We 
feel some things are nasty. We are over- 
ly afraid that children will hurt each 
other. We are overly concerned with 
time, and getting from the paints to the 
crayons and from the crayons to the 
juice and cookie period, and from the 
ng and cookie period to something 
else. 


We need to recognize our own value 
assumptions and to see how they affect 
our behavior with children. Most of us 
have the characteristics of the middle 
class with its constant attempt to strive 
upward and onward and its injunctions 
against fighting, etc. These values may 
be all right, but at least we should recog- 
nize them as ours, not necessarily the 
child’s. Probably the best antidote for 
all of these problems of anti-creativity 
is to become creative one’s self and to 
expect creativity in others. 


Planning for Creativity 

Part of the problem of tolerating and 
encouraging creativity in others is the 
problem of not knowing how to set up 
a situation in which one can feel at ease. 
How do we create an atmosphere condi- 
tion for creativity in our homes and 
schools? In looking for the answer we 
must look at the concepts of structure 
and compassion. By the old religious 
word “compassion” I mean the “feeling 
for” another person, without pity or 
rancor, with consideration and empathy. 
By “structure” I mean the setting up of 
limits for children; setting limits by the 
physical situation, or by the rules which 
we lay down for them. 


There is always some structure in a 
situation. Incidentally, it is interesting 
that extremely structured situations 
may not kill creativity in gifted people. 
Good books and great ideas have been 
produced in jails and even in concen- 
tration camps. For many years we have 


misconstrued the idea of permissiveness. 
We have thought of the permissive situ- 
ation as one in which the child is al- 
lowed to do anything he wishes. This 
is not constructive. It is a destructive 
passivity on the part of the parent or 
teacher. The child wants limits defined 
if he goes too far. He needs to know 
how far he can go with certain things 
and he wants some guidance and encour- 
agement in order to feel free. A com- 
pletely ambiguous situation may be pro- 
ductive of anxiety. So, you have your 
rules about fighting and about resting. 


I observed the other day in the nur- 
sery school and saw the teacher come 
over when one boy was pounding an- 
other and talk quietly with him. When 
necessary the structure should be very 
clear, and natural consequences should 
come from breaks in rules. The limits 
should be as broad as possible within 
reason and within the- tolerance of the 
teacher or family. When everyone 
knows these rules and limitations, and 
if they are not too far out of line with 
the nature of children and the nature 
of teachers, then there is plenty of room 
for creativity; for helping the child to 
feel at ease, to be warm and comfortable. 
However, we must remember that the 
main task of the teacher is not the nega- 
tive one of watching that the rules be 
kept, but the task of encouraging cre- 
ativity and independence. Lowenfeld 
(5), the art education authority, has said, 
“The difference between a good and 
poor teacher presently depends mainly 
on the quality of the individual teacher 
to make his students think for them- 
selves.” 


Incidentally, I have been very much 
struck lately in a number of my readings 
about the repetition of these two con- 
cepts of structure and compassion. 
In writing a paper on educational ad- 
ministration I recently reviewed a num- 
ber of research articles on leadership. 
Different theorists mention such things 
as initiating change and maintaining 
morale, formal organization and infor- 
mal personal relationships, etc. A care- 
fully done research study identified two 
aspects of leadership—initiating struc- 
ture and consideration. The two traits 
strangely enough were not highly re- 
lated. Those people who are good lead- 
ers at organizing, structuring and con- 
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trolling are not necessarily good leaders 
when it comes to helping their followers 
be happy, satisfied people. The more I 
thought about these two ideas the more 
I saw them as central concepts in any 
human relation situation: structure and 
compassion: the ability to organize and 
order arrangements among people and 
the ability to sympathize and feel for 
people. 


What Is the Source of Creativity? 


We have talked about the desirability 
of creativity. We have talked about un- 
derstanding and encouraging the child, 
and keeping the rules clear but not too 
restrictive. But where does the actual 
creativity come from? What is its 
source? The best answer we can give 
at the present time is a simple one. It 
is already in the child. We must look to 
the child. 


I am reminded of James Thurber’s 
humorous story about the little princess 
who wanted the moon. She was ill and 
the king, her father, desperately wanted 
to get it for her. He called in the royal 
mathematician who said it was impos- 
sible to get the moon because it was so 
many miles away and it was made of, as 
everyone knows, green cheese. The king 
called in his other experts. All of them 
said it was impossible. 

Finally in despair he was talking with 
the court jester and the jester said, 
“Let’s ask the princess herself.” So they 
asked her how big the moon was and 
what it was made of, and she said, “It 
is just a little smaller than my thumb- 
nail, for when I hold my thumbnail up 
to the moon it just covers it, and of 
course it is made of gold, silly.” So they 
gave her a gold medal to hang around 
her neck and she was satisfied. 

Let us look to the child to see where 
the creativity is. If we look we see much 
to admire. There is the ability to imag- 
ine and to play. Play is the royal road 
to self expression and to trying out 
ways to master the world and to de- 
velop one’s identity and creativity and 
understanding of one’s self. When we 
look at the child we develop a respect 
for his natural tendency to grow physi- 
cally and mentally. If you think of it, 
there are lots of times at home and in 
school when children become remark- 
ably interested in problems, and re- 
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markably spontaneous in their play. 


In fact it is often humorous. Aunt 
Minnie gives little Georgie a very fine 
expensive mechanical toy in a big box. 
What does Georgie do? He plays with 
the box. In Copenhagen, Denmark, they 
have a playground which is made up of 
discarded materials: old cars, culverts, 
smoothed tree trunks to climb on. 


This morning at our house there had 
been some old switches left from last 
night when an electrician had come to 
repair one of our lamps. These broken 
pieces were on the table. My three boys 
became instantly attentive to them and 
spent a couple of hours unscrewing them 
and screwing them together and imag- 
ining all sorts of things. If we can struc- 
ture our outdoors with some thought 
we can leave a place for children to be 
creative. In one area we may leave the 
children free to dig holes and pile rocks. 
We need to look at the child and work 
with his motivations and structure the 
situation so that human relationships 
are comfortable. 


Perhaps it is in the area of creativity 
and human relations that we most need 
greater understanding. I’m sure that 
there are differences in creativity in re- 
lating to people. There are creative and 
non-creative kinds of leadership for in- 
stance. In one of the few studies of 
leadership in pre-school children (3, 
page 312) the following illustration of 
constructive social behavior is reported. 


“A group of four-year-olds were 
playing house in a large packing 
box. They had built a number of 
crude pieces of furniture out of their 
blocks, but as space within the box 
was limited it was mecessary to 
move about with extreme caution in 
order to avoid knocking things over. 

Clumsy and excitable Jimmy 
found this well-nigh impossible. 
After half a dozen accidents the 
‘father’ of the family announced in 
tones of one who had just made a 
thrilling discovery, 

‘We have to have a dog, too! Jim- 
my, you be the dog! You have to 
stay outside and bark whenever 
anybody come by the house. Bark 
loud!’ A place had been found for 
Jimmy and he entered into his new 
role with energy and enthusiasm.” 
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In commenting on this the author says, 
“In this incident is exemplified what 
is perhaps the most important at- 
tribute of the successful leader of 
any age or level of development: 
the ability to recognize the special 
abilities and limitations of others, 
together with versatility in devis- 
ing roles into which these character- 
istics fit. Too, the able leader always 
shows a knack for depicting these 
roles in such glowing colors that the 
person for whom they are designed 
will not merely agree, but will ac- 
tively desire to accept them. The 
‘bark loud’ in this case was a stroke 
of genius.” 


Another thing which should most con- 
cern us in our research and in our prac- 
tical work in the school and in the home 
is how to help develop aggressive urges 
and other threatening things in the child 
and in ourselves so that they are cre- 
ative. Urges are not all bad. 


Smith, in his book Where Did You Go? 
Out. What Did You Do? Nothing, in 
pleading with adults to leave children 
alone more, says an interesting thing: 
“A person who doesn’t have nightmares 
doesn’t dream.” A child who is basically 
secure enough and creative must face 
emotions and be able to handle them 
spontaneously and not  over-control 
them. If we properly respect the poten- 
tial creativeness in the child we will 
leave all of himself intact for him to use 
at a later date and all the rest of his 
life. 

Maslow, who is one of the leading 
psychologists currently interested in cre- 
ativity, discusses the healthy person as 
having a “healthy child-likeness” (6). 
He says, 


It’s hard to put it into words because 
the word child-likeness customarily 
means the opposite of maturity. I 
don’t know what you'll make of it, 
but I say that the most mature hu- 
man beings are also child-like. That 
sounds like a contradiction but ac- 
tually it is not ... The most mature 
people are the ones that can have 
the most fun . . . These are also 
people who can regress at will, who 
can become childish and play with 
children and be close to them. I 
don’t think it’s an accident that 


children generally tend to like them 
and to get along with them. They 
can regress to that level. Involun- 
tary regression is, of course, a very 
dangerous thing. Voluntary regres- 
sion, however, apparently is char- 
acteristic of very healthy people.” 


He means that if we can help the child 
live fully his life so that he doesn’t have 
to fear and become tense and over-con- 
forming, if he learns to respect himself, 
and this he can learn only if you respect 
his self to begin with, then he is in the 
position to be creative and mature. 


We have talked of creativity. The 
world has struggled for this goal for 
centuries. Perhaps we can add some 
new meaning in our lives. We have 


‘talked of conformity and adjustment and 


structure with compassion. The latter 
is a new dress for an old ideal attitude 
of parents and teachers—being kind but 
firm. We have tried to apply some of 
the research on creativity with adults 
to children, and it seems to add up 
to the following suggestions: 


(a) We need to encourage the child 
to be interested in the world, to develop 
the power of observation, accurate ob- 
servation, which means telling one’s self 
the truth. 


(b) We need to permit the child, and 
give him security enough, to look at the 
irrational and strange in himself, the 
disorder and asymmetry of the world, 
and to be interested in problems that 
aren’t solved and for which there aren’t 
ready-made, pat answers. 

(c) We ned to encourage independence 
and self-direction. Let the child stick 
up for the truth as he sees it. Further- 
more, and perhaps most important, let’s 
let ourselves be creative. 
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THE CREATIVE PROCESS IN YOUNG CHILDREN 


POLLY McVICKAR 


Current study and research in the 
whole area of creativity, and serious ob- 
servation of creative individuals and 
their ways of working, have brought be- 
fore us a new emphasis and a new in- 
terest in the creative process. Whether 
the actual germ of imagination and or- 
iginality can ever be defined is a real 
question, but certainly the investiga- 
tions so far have widened and deepened 
our understandings. 


Dr. Frank Barron, of the Institute of 
Personality Assessment and Research at 
the University of California, has carried 
out a series of experiments in the psy- 
chology of imagination which have led 
to some general conclusions concerning 
the characteristics of creative individ- 
uals. He writes, “Ever since man became 
conscious of himself, imagination has 
had in it something of mystery and mag- 
ic, and has seemed a process which can- 
not be completely understood.” These 
experiments have shown uniformities in 
results which suggest other directions, 
and which are to be used as a basis for 
further investigation. 


These studies concern the creative 
adult. There is some general belief that 
observation and study of the creative 
process of young children may indicate 
significant aspects of creative develop- 
ment and may bring us close to an un- 
derstanding of the elements which make 
up the creative drive, both in terms of 
the child and in the experience of the 
mature adult. 


This report is concerned with the pre- 
sentation of a current study of the cre- 
ative experience of four and five year 
old children in the nursery school sett- 
ing. It is a study of the process of chil- 
dren’s creativity, rather than of their 
products. Its aim is to report and study 
the individual process of a large number 
of young children, in the use of two 
kinds of creative materials. It is con- 
sidered that an understanding of the 
elements present and observable in the 
way children use certain art materials 
will provide some understanding of the 
creative drive itself, and will indicate 
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directions for further observation. 


It seems important to evaluate some 
of the results so far, and to look at the 
implications inherent in them. However, 
in order to do this it is necessary to re- 
evaluate some of the concepts about 
the creative experience of young chil- 
dren which we have taken for granted 
over a considerable time. This report is 
concerned with taking a new look at 
some of these ideas and with presenting 
the work of this study. 


First, an outline of the structure of 
the study itself. It is based on the ob- 
servation of four and five year old chil- 
dren, and their experiences in two types 
of creative activity, painting and draw- 
ing. These two were chosen, first be- 
cause they are most easily observed 
under the present plan of observations, 
and because the tools of these activities 
are most simple; painting requires the 
use of brushes and colors, drawing, the 
use of crayon or pencil. The choice of 
age was set in order to observe children 
whose main concern is with the ex- 
pression of ideas and feelings. At this 
age, the earlier experimental period has 
been realized, and some skill and sure- 
ness with the materials has been estab- 
lished. Although the element of experi- 
mentation is never completed, even with 
advanced ages, the initial acquaintance 
with the tools has been achieved by 
four or five years. 


During the past year, this study was 
further expanded to include observa- 
tion of four and five year old Danish 
children in the nursery schools of Cop- 
enhagen. As a Fellow of the Danish- 
American Foundation, I found it poss- 
ible to work closely with the Danish 
nursery school teachers in continuing 
the study. And it was also an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the 
attitudes and procedures which are so 
well carried out in the Danish schools. 
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On Teaching Attitudes 


I want to mention briefly two aspects 
of nursery school teaching which are 
part of the creative climate for young 
children. They were brought sharply 
into focus through observation of the 
Danish nursery schools, and they are 
ones I believe we must question ser- 
iously. 


As I came back into American nursery 
schools, I had two reactions. First, our 
schools seemed too busy and too full of 
doing. All of the children were always 
busy, and I felt that in any group of, 
say fifteen or twenty children, I wanted 
to see some who could do nothing, who 
could just be, and who would be com- 
fortable just being. It almost seemed 
that it would be impossible for a child 
to occasionally do nothing. It seemed 
to me that the teacher felt her success 
depended on seeing that every child 
was busy. Does it mean that she can 
have a successful group only when ev- 
ery child is doing? Has this become so 
much a part of teaching attitudes that 
children respond, and are busy? Is this, 
in some measure, related to the question 
of freedom? Shall a child be free both 
to do, and not to do, as he has need? 


I found myself looking for something 
else. Where was a comfortable lap for 
these children to sink into occasionally? 
A lap is both a place and an attitude, 
and it spells time and comfort and no 
hurry. I thought I saw children who 
would like very much to find a lap. For 
children who are caught, even as we 
are, in the hurried pace of present day 
living, does it mean that the nursery 
school can best serve by being a kind 
of oasis? Shall we better concern our- 
selves with providing time and quiet 
and freedom to be? Shall we consider 
that relationships are more important 
than doing, and that what a child most 
needs is a friendly adult who has time 
and a lap.? 


On Communication 


The concept of communication as an 
element of all art expression, including 
that of the young child, has generally 
been accepted. But observation of the 
creative experience during the early 
years suggests that we need to ask our- 


selves, communication for whom? Dr. 
Carl Rogers, in a paper presented to the 
Centennial Conference on Communica- 
tion at Northwestern University has de- 
scribed two phases, one in which an in- 
dividual communicates with himself, 
and second, with others. 


I think it is evident that young chil- 
dren are doing a great deal of communi- 
cating which is entirely with and for 
themselves, and nowhere is this more 


clear than in their paintings and draw- 
ings. We have made the mistake of as- 
suming that these are “pictures”. They 
are actually much more in the nature of 
maps, showing the route the creative 
mind of a child took through color and 
form and ideas. This is visual language 
in which a child speaks not to us, but 
to himself. 


It is because we are “object-minded” 
rather than “relation-minded”, as Kepes 
points out in The Language of Vision, 
that we focus first on the result, rather 
than on the process. Although we re- 
ceive impressions, and often believe we 
recognize forms in the drawings and 
paintings children show us, we can only 
be a receiver. We cannot know the 
meaning. But this does not concern the 
child. I believe he is perfectly sure 
that the world of imagination is as clear 
to us as it is to him. 


Miriam Lindstrom, in Children’s Art, 
has expressed this especially well. She 
says, 
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“The beginnings of art for the very 
young are first of all learning mus- 
cular control..... then the joyful 
discovery and wonder in what his 
skill makes possible to them. Next 
come....a purpose utterly satisfy- 
ing to the mind and heart, when as 
narrator and audience of one, a 
child can take out of himself and 
place in the external world, for him- 
self to see and direct, the inner 
drama that is for him the meaning 
of a situation experienced and re- 
membered and imagined.” 


The tendency of some teachers to try 
to interpret the symbols in a child’s 
work is probably one of the most deva- 
stating practices conceivable. Teachers 
are not analysts. The use of children’s 
art expression in the procedures of 
therapy is often at variance with the 
creative approach, and the two should 
not be confused. Victor D’Amico, Di- 
rector of Education of the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York has expressed 
this point strongly: 


“The misuse of the psychological 
approach has taken its most serious 
toll in the application of pseudo- 
therapy and the homespun analyst. 
Many teachers have probed into the 
backgrounds of children and have 
classified them according to some 
diagnosis they have made of their 
art work. In some cases, only one 
symbol is sufficient evidence for the 
teacher to classify a child’s diffi- 
culty, supported by some cliches 
about the home situation which she 
may have read in a book.” 


I think it is relevant to note here that 
the effort frequently made by psychol- 
ogists to interpret modern aart, is 
equally damaging. The confusions are 
the same. Ben Shahn, contemporary 
artist, in his Harvard lectures published 
in The Shape of Content, makes a perti- 
nent statement. “Reading the symbols 
of art may mean one thing to the arist 
and quite another to the psychologist. 
Just for example, Oedipus is for the 
psychologist a symbol of aberration.... 
but to the artist Oedipus is a symbol of 
moral anguish, and even more than that, 
of transcendent spiritual power.” 
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On Freedom 


There is evidence that we need to 
take a new look at our ideal of freedom 
as it relates to the creative experience 
of young children. Thinking first of 
freedom from fear, we are aware that 
children have many fears for which we 
can only provide comfort and help. We 
cannot remove them. Fear that things 
are too big to handle, fear of ridicule, 
fear of refusal and loss; is it here that 
a welcoming lap can provide strength 
and solidity of understanding? 


What are the limits of freedom, and 
how can they be defined? It is a diffi- 
cult question. As I observed the Danish 
nursery schools, I felt that the number 
of choices to be made during the time 
children were using the creative ma- 
terials was a definite factor in the qual- 
ity of the experience itself. There were 
rather few choices, new materials were 
offered gradually and always with some 
other familiar material. 


I frequently saw children absorbed 
in a creative experience which is best 
described as one of depth. The children 
were absorbed for a long period of time, 
thoroughly exploring the material at 
hand, and resolving out of the exper- 
ience a wealth of ideas and detail which 
was astonishing. Is it possible that we, 
in offering too much, are presenting 
not freedom, but confusion? Are we 
really encouraging young children in a 
diffuse and superficial experience? 


Victor D’Amico has summarized the 
quality of freedom, and he says, 


“Freedom is a basic part of the art 
experience, but it does not result 
from mere permissiveness. Freedom 
is a discipline, a discipline of the 
strictest kind. It is an endless 
struggle against conformity for the 
child, amateur or artist. It is doubt- 
ful whether a child is free when he 
does what he wants.” 


Freedom is not easy, the process of 
exploring and experimenting is some- 
thing more than just fun. Jane Cooper 
Bland in Art of the Young Child has 
described this process particularly well. 
She writes, “Experimenting is not just 
finding out what paint, clay or other 
materials will do. A child also experi- 
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ments with expressing in concrete form 
his ideas and feelings about what is hap- 
pening to him in his own world. Thus 
he strengthens his power to weigh 
choices, to decide, and to face the re- 
sults of his decisions. Painting or model- 
ing may be pleasurable but it is also 
serious business.” 


Freedom is difficult; even at four and 
five it is a process in which you both 
succeed and fail, according to your 
ability and the ideas you have set your- 
self to resolve. The creative process is 
one in which you must cope with both 
the elation of success and the disappoint- 
ments of continued trying which may 
not succeed. It is fitting ideas and ma- 
terials together in order to reach some- 
thing you very much want to express. 


It is small wonder that children need 
time to do nothing, to absorb experiences 
and feelings, and to allow them to be- 
come part of their own individual 
awareness. Freedom to do nothing is 
as important as the freedom to do. 


There is another freedom, and that is 
the freedom to destroy. I have some- 
times thought there must be an unwrit- 
ten law that teachers shall never allow a 
child to destroy what he has made, and 
I have seen a teacher leap for the waste- 
basket to retrieve a paper which a 
child has deposited there, not in anguish 
but with utter satisfaction. Children 
need to destroy, and it may be as con- 
structive as any part of the creative 
process. It happens most often when a 
child has made a real step forward, has 
discovered some new thoughts, evolved 
some new ways. He is so full of his 
new view that to destroy what is past 
may amount to an act of rebirth, and is 
essential to his move ahead. Certainly 
we must be concerned about the child 
who destroys himself and who needs 
help. But in the normal creative process, 
to destroy may be a statement of confi- 
dence. 


On Imagination 


We think of the imaginative individ- 
ual as one who makes something new, 
changes something from its existing 
state, relates and combines both mater- 
ials and ideas in a way which is wholly 
original. His pace may be slow, or he 


may work with extraordinary speed. 
His way of working will be entirely 
his own. 


Dr. Barron has found that the creative 
person is one who has a drive to make 
order out of disorder, to arrange and re- 
arrange ideas in order to establish his 
own form of organization. This focus 
is also described by Dr. Antonia Wen- 
kart in her paper, Art and the Creative 
Personality, presented before the Auxil- 
liary Council of the Association for the 
Advancement of Psychoanalysis. In 
both, the discussion of the creative 
personality is pertinent in our thinking 
about the creative child. 


A choice of color, a delineation of 
shape, however simple, is for the child 
an act of organization. The world of the 
four and five year old is already com- 
plex ,and it is in the creative experience 
that we witness his enormous satisfac- 
tion. It is the way a child may achieve 
sense out of confusion, and find himself. 
Visual language addressed to himself 
can include all of his feelings and ideas 
and questions. 


Drawings and paintings of young chil- 
dren are often seen quite apart from the 
process itself. The viewer spots one or 
two points which seem especially orig- 
inal and the work is termed “imagina- 
tive” on these grounds. It is almost as 
though the child conceived the idea sep- 
arately and then proceeded to illustrate 
it, much in the manner of the coloring 
book. Observation of the creative pro- 
cess itself gives a different view. The 
result is not one idea, but a flow of ideas 
which may have changed a dozen times 
in the process, until the child felt it was 
finished. 


What is the imaginative process? A 
child starts..... somewhere, anywhere 
with a color which becomes a shape, 
and as it moves he moves with it. The 
material suggests, a line reminds him 
of something experienced, a drip can 
turn into a part of the whole, a shape 
may surprise and frighten him as it ap- 
pears, changes, disappears. Images come 
as he works, they change, they are added 
to. Part of an image can stand for the 
whole. Color is not necessarily similar 
to reality. A child is in charge here, and 
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he is using his skills and his visual im- 
agery for all they are worth. 


Ben Shahn has written a description 
of this flow of imagination at the adult 
level, and I think it adds immensely to 
our understanding of the creative pro- 
cess. In “Biography of a Painting”, one 
of the Harvard lectures, he describes 
this change and flow. It requires courage 
to step out into the creative experience, 
not knowing where imagination and 
spirit may lead. The creative experience 
is not easy at any age. 


Concerning the Individual Process 


Dr. Wenkart has described especially 
well the several stages of creative work, 
and in simple form I believe these stages 
function in the creative process of young 
children. She first describes the period 
of receiving impressions, which goes on 
continuously and is for children an ex- 
ceptionally vivid phase, as judged by 
their use of language. A second stage, 
the gestation period, is that in which 
these impressions and feelings begin to 
form into some individual pattern and 
are truly part of the personality. The 
third stage is that of drawing together 
feelings, skills and ideas in the creative 
act itself. It is this third stage which 
was observed and studied here. 


The accumulation of observations of 
the individual creative process of four 
and five year olds indicates that it oc- 
curs with a definite structure, however 
individual its development may be. The 
underlying structure can be identified 
as having three quite distinct parts. 


There is first a period of preparation 
before the main creative experience de- 
velops. I believe this is distinct from 
the gestation period though it was not 
possible to determine. Possibly they oc- 
cur together. The gestation period is 
perhaps one in which the child makes 
general relationships and sorts out gen- 
eral impressions; the period of prepara- 
tion was distinctly one in which the 
child addressed himself to the materials 
at hand. It was both active and inactive. 
It might be long or rather short in 
length of time, but it was thoroughly 
individual and remained so for the par- 
ticular child, with very little variation. 
Whether it might be considered basic 
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in all his creative experience, other than 
with painting and drawing, is a question 
which requires further investigation. 


Many children were observed watch- 
ing others for a period of time before 
they began to work themselves. One 
child toured the entire group before 
starting her own very individual cre- 
ative process. Another child always 
began by copying what his best friend 
was doing; then moved on to his own 
visual expression. Many children en- 
gaged in a period of scribbling, often 
covering many papers. Far from being 
a regression, this appeared to be a fer- 
tile period in which imagery and ideas 
began to evolve. It is interesting that 
this sequence is one which has frequent- 
ly been reported as the procedure of 
adult artists. Another child always be- 
gan by drawing something familiar to 
her, which she named verbally, her 
house, her mother, her dog. It seemed 
that she wanted to make sure of her 
real world before she embarked on the 
energetic flow of imagination which 
always followed with her second paper. 


This second stage is readily identified 
as a period of concentration, during 
which the child was wholly concerned 
with his creative work. There was con- 
centration both relaxed and intense. It 
could include laughter, conversation, or 
complete absorption, but the imagina- 
tive drive was not interrupted until the 
child reached a point which, to him, 
meant that he had finished. This period 
might involve one paper, or many; it 
might be a long period or a very short 
time. The length of observation was de- 
termined by the period which included 
all stages of the creative process, and the 
range of time was from ten minutes to 
fifty-five minutes. 


One child in particular showed an in- 
teresting sequence. Her period of con- 
centration lasted through seven papers 
and with each one, she chose a color or a 
form from the previous paper, repeated 
it and then went on to further elabora- 
tion. The repeated form might be pre- 
sented upside down, or painted with a 
different color. The significant point is 
that these were not seven different 
paintings, but seven parts of the whole, 
continuous experience, in structure and 
content. 
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sometimes showed signs of physical 
fatigue, but more often just readiness to 
stop. Concentration had petered out 
and the child was, in a sense, drained of 
the creative drive which had been so 
strong. Motions became diffuse, brush 
strokes and pencil markings scattered. 
An interesting reaction appeared, in that 
several teachers reported that a child 
who had been working very hard re- 
quested “a hundred more papers.” He 
might use two or three more in a dif- 
fuse and scattered way. It was almost 
as though he wanted to hold onto the 
fullness of the creative experience just 
completed, though his interest and con- 
centration had waned. 


These observations included, also, 
whatever activity followed the creative 
experience. Many children seemed to 
need a complete change, and would go 
to the swings or climbing apparatus. 
Sometimes they moved back to another 
creative material, more often they went 
on to some play activity. One child fre- 
quently went to the doll corner, took 
everything out of the dish cupboard, 
and rearranged the shelves. The imag- 
inative drive which had possessed them 
appeared to have been fun, and to have 
been hard. There was evidence that it 
was an enormously satisfying process 
and they went back to it again and 
again. Their interest in the completed 
painting or drawing varied considerably 
from one time to another, among the 
children observed, a rather small num- 
ber seemed to have real concern for 
their product. 


These are some of the general. con- 
clusions about the nature of the cre- 
ative process in young children, as they 
have appeared so far in observations 
of four and five year olds in their ex- 
perience in painting and drawing. What 
are the questions? 


Do they suggest, for teachers, a new 
consideration of the individual process 
of each child, and a new respect for 
what is involved in the total creative ex- 
perience? Is there indication that a 
child creates his own discipline, that he 
needs support and strength from the 
adults he is with, and that freedom can 
defeat itself unless we recognize its 


parts? Shall we learn and accept a new 
view of communication in creative ex- 
perience, and especially a new under- 
standing of the flow of imagination? 


The creative process has been part 
of the experience of people in all ages 
and all countries and all centuries. It 
is not necessary to say anything about 
its importance. The most significant 
thing may be our attitude toward it. 
Someone has said, let us not worry too 
much about fostering genius, for history 
has pretty much shown us that genius 
is composed of tough stuff; let us con- 
cern ourselves with all individuals and 
all children who, given encouragement 
and understanding in creative effort, can 
find a more complete realization of 
themselves. 


This is as significant for society as for 
the individual. In the Rockefeller Re- 
port on Education and the Future of 
America, the panel writes, “perhaps 
most importantly, by its attitude toward 
the creative person, a free society can 
actively insure its own constant in- 
vigoration.” This is another way of 
saying that stature comes through imag- 
ination and non-conformity. Ben Shahn 
has expressed this particularly well, 


“Conformity ....is a failure of hope, 
or belief, or rebellion. The degree 
of non-conformity present .... and 
tolerated .... in a society might be 
looked upon as a symptom of its 
state of health.” 
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On the Research Side . . 


BRUCE GARDNER 


A Discussion of Erickson’s 
“Play Interviews for Four-year-old Hospitalized Children” 
MARGARET B. McFARLAND 


Dr. Florence Erickson is a pediatric 
nurse whose observations of children’s 
responses to the procedures that were 
part of their treatment in hospitals had 
stimulated her to search for new and 
better means of helping children to cope 
with feelings engendered by the pro- 
cedures. Her monograph “Play Inter- 
views for Four-year-old Hospitalized 
Children” is a report of the research that 
resulted from her adventurous search. 
It offers new understanding for all who 
work with preschool children in any 
setting. 


Dr. Erickson studied four-year-olds 
because at this age children tend to be 
intrusive in their own behavior and 
seem to be accutely sensitive to the in- 
trusions of others upon themselves. 
Many of the clinical procedures that 
children experience as part of their hos- 
pital treatment are intrusive in nature, 
for example, hypodermics, enemas, 
blood transfusions, the taking of the 
child’s temperature. Dr. Erickson fo- 
cused her study on these procedures as 
distinct from surgical procedures. 


In her play interviews with the chil- 
dren Erickson offered them not only 
dolls, a gun and housekeeping toys but 
also the equipment used in clinical pro- 
cedures such as a real hypodermic 
needle, an enema bottle and the tubing 
used in giving intravenous fluids. She 
interviewed the children repeatedly 
while they were still in the hospital and 
then again after they had gone home. 


Bowlby and Roberston had previously 
aroused a general awareness of the feel- 
ings of young children about the separa- 
tion from their parents involved in hos- 
pitalization, and A. Freud, Prugh and 
others had described the reactions of 
children to illness, nursing care and 
hospitalization. Erickson’s study adds 
insight about the meaning specific as- 
pects of hospital treatment had for pre- 


Dr. McFarland is Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, University of 
Pittsburgh School of Medicine. 


school children. These new insights are 
of special importance for the under- 
standing of nursery school teachers. 


Although Children’s Hospital in Pitts- 
burgh where Erickson studied her four- 
year-olds had applied the available un- 
derstanding of children’s emotional re- 
actions to their ways of caring for their 
parents, none of those interviewed by 
Erickson understood the procedures as 
protective or nurturing. Although what- 
ever was given to the children by mouth 
seemed acceptable to them, procedures 
that involved intrusion through the skin 
or anus tended to be conceived by the 
children as aggressions or expressions 
of adult hostility toward them. That 
innoculations are unconsciously per- 
ceived by adults in a similar way is ex- 
pressed by the common term of “shot” 
as applied to injections. 


One little girl inquired of Erickson, 
whom she knew as a nurse since, on 
the wards, Erickson wore her uniform, 
“Are you a cowgirl?” When playing 
with the nurse doll figure she said, 
“This will be a gun-shooter.” The same © 
little girl laid the gun,and the hypo- 
dermic needle side by side and said, “I 
have one, no two of these.” That the 
gun and the hypodermic needles were 
equated by children indicated that for 
some, at least, the innoculations was 
perceived as dangerous and destructive 
rather than as protective. 


Erickson says, “Most children seem 
to feel it is the bad man that gets shot”, 
and therefore some of her subjects 
played as though they felt the clinical 
procedures were punishment and that 
they were “bad children”. Some chil- 
dren substituted the gun for the hypo- 
dermic needle in dramatizing the doc- 
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tor and nurse giving clinical procedures 
to the doll figures. 


For example, shortly before the ill- 
ness of one child her mother had found 
her playing out-of-doors with another 
child while clad only in a shirt. Her 
mother had told her that she would 
probably get sick. This litle girl as- 
sumed that the whole hospital exper- 
ience was punishment for naughtiness. 
While playing with the dolls she asked, 
“Why are those children sick? Some- 
body took off their clothes.” She had 
the adult doll figures whisper to each 
other, “What shall we do to those kids.” 


Another child said of the boy doll fig- 
ure, “He peed his overalls. He pees his 
bed every time. Every time have to 
change shirts. — This bad boy! Let 
me shoot myself.” Young children 
who are trying to learn to manage their 
behavior in accord with the values of 
their parents are beginning to exper- 
ience guilt feelings and are prone to 
think of deprivations or painful exper- 
iences as punishment for failures to at- 
tain fulfillment of their parents values. 


Some of the anger the children felt 
about these supposed punishments or 
adult aggressions was turned toward 
the parent figures but more commonly 
the children reversed the procedures by 
turning them against the doctor or the 
nurse. Barbara said of the doctor doll 
figures, “Now he’s the kid and the boy 
get a shot, cause he give the kid a shot.” 
Bucky said, “This the doctor? Ill kill 
him.” — “I give him a shot” and jabbed 
the needle into the doctor, “That ’sposed 
to be. I have to get the needle out. He’s 
sick. See I give him a shot. I give you 
a good shot, didn’t I?” Freddie held up 
both the doctor and nurse figures and 
said to each “Hey you! You ’member 
me?” He hit the nurse and jabbed the 
hypodermic needle into the doctor’s arm 
with clenched teeth. 


The aggression of some of the children 
toward the doctor and nurse dolls in- 
creased after they had gone home from 
the hospital. Perhaps it seemed safer 
to make such aggressions even in play 
when at a safe distance from the doctor 
and nurse and in the shelter of their 
home than in the hospital. The overall 
frequency of the expressions of hostility 


in the play interviews at home was 
twice as great as it had been in the hos- 
pital. Some of the children did not play 
with the clinical equipment at all until 
after they had gone home. 


None of the boys in Erickson’s study 
used the clinical equipment in the first 
play interview whereas girls were freer 
and more direct. Erickson theorizes that 
the strong aggressive and intrusive im- 
pulses of boys of this age may have 
made them especially fearful of retalia- 
tion if they gave vent to these impulses. 
She felt that for all of the children it 
may have seemed that by not expressing 
their own intrusive impulses they could 
avoid further intrusive procedures. 


That the children regarded the doc- 
tors and nurses as parental figures how- 
ever was expressed in many ways, al- 
though the mother doll evoked more 
warm and gentle responses than the 
nurse. It may be that these two impor- 
tant women in the child’s immediate 
experience may have been for him two 
aspects of his relationship with his 
mother so that in the hospital the nurse 
may have seemed an image of a bad 
mother so that the real mother could 
be regarded as more purely good. The 
children’s interpretation of the two roles 
crossed over in many ways and Harry 
expressed this by putting the nurse’s 
uniform on the mother and saying, 
“Now she’s the nurse.” Sally said in 
her play with the dolls, “I’m the nurse 
but I’m still her mommy.” 


Most of the children assumed that 
the relationship between the doctor and 
the nurse was like the mother-father 
relationship, for example putting them 
to bed together as the mother and father 
were put into the same bed. The asso- 
ciation of the doctor and the nurse with 
the parents may be a partial explana- 
tion of the children’s heightened aggres- 
siveness and uncooperativeness when 
they had gone home. At home the anger 
may have been more directly turned 
toward the parents. This association of 
the doctor and nurse with parents is 
similar to the association children tend 
to make between the nursery teacher 
and the mother. 


It is painful to have a child regard 
one as a “bad mother”, but being asso- 
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ciated in a child’s feeling with the moth- 
er also gives one the rewards of the posi- 
tive meaning of his relationship to his 
mother. After explosively venting his 
aggression on the doctor figure Freddie 
turned to Erickson and made a warm 
close contact with her as though confi- 
dent of her suport. Kathie said, “I go- 
ing to be nurse when I be big girl. When 
I get big I’m going to go to school, be 
a tapper, get married and all those 
things. But I’m going to be a nurse.” 


The children’s positive relationship 
with Erickson made available the most 
significant finding of her study. Within 
the context of a warm positive relation- 
ship with a nurse the children were able 
to play with the materials she offered, 
to communicate to her their feelings 
about the things that were happening to 
them and to begin, even while still hos- 
pitalized, the process of mastering the 
impulses engendered by the procedures 
that were a part of their treatment. 


Erickson says, “The hospitalized 
children in general showed a read- 
iness, almost a compulsion, to repeat 
over and over those procedures to 
which they had been subjected.” 
Erickson quotes Erik Erikson, “Soli- 
tary play remains an indispensible 
harbor for the overhauling of shat- 
tered emotions after periods of 
rough going on the social seas — 
the child’s play is the infantile form 
of the ability to deal with exper- 
ience by creating model situations 
and to master reality by experiment 
and planning. — To play it out with 
the most natural self healing meas- 
ure childhood affords.” 


Erickson’s findings seem to indicate 
that children who have returned to nur- 
sery school after a period of hospitaliza- 
tion may have special play needs for a 
time. The control children of Erickson’s 
study who had never been hospitalized 
used the clinical equipment less specific- 
ally than the experimental children and 
often did not understand the uses for 
which the instruments were intended. 
Because many hospitals do not offer 
children play opportunities such as those 
provided by Erickson, the nursery school 
might be for many children the most 
appropriate place where they could have 
play experiences by which to master 
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the anxieties engendered by modern 
methods of medical treatment, to learn 
to feel confident of their capacities to be 
active rather than to be helplessly pas- 
sive in the face of threat. 


Just as Erickson’s children had an 
understanding nurse for a period of un- 
interrupted play so in many nursery 
schools children could have a teacher 
or other staff member to himself for an 
occasional play period, with materials 
especially suited to his needs. Erickson 
made no interpretation to the children 
but remained a warm and understand- 
ing adult throughout the play time. In 
this sense the nurse and the nursery 
teacher have a comparable role in help- 
ing a child to cope with his current and 
known reality. This role is different 
from that of the psychotherapist who 
not only helps children to cope with 
current problems which are known, but 
also to recapture old problems and to 
cope with them more adequately. 


Erik Erikson has described spontan- 
eous play as self-curative and has point- 
ed out that thoughtful observation of 
a child’s play gives to adults such as 
nurses and teachers an understanding 
of a child’s needs and feelings that the 
child could not verbalize. This gives an 
opportunity for appropriateness in work 
with individual children. 


Many children were more active and 
aggressive for a time after they had left 
the hospital than they usually were. 
This troubled the children’s mothers 
more than their regressive behavior. 
All of the children seemed to need some 
time to regain their equilibrium. Erick- © 
son felt that at this time the mothers 
were in need of support and seemed to 
gain relief from talking about their own 
reactions to the changes. 


Erickson’s data indicated that in spite 
of the intensive concern with the ex- 
periences related to their illness the 
children persisted in working on the 
ongoing processes of growing up. The 
meaning which the illness and treatment 
procedures had for the children could 
only be understood if related to their 
four-year-oldness and also to their in- 
dividual life situations. In their play, 
hospital themes were interspersed with 
family and home themes. 
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Erickson says, “The life situation, 
the developmental stage of the child, 
as well as his reaction to the hospi- 
tal experience seemed to influence 
his play or his freedom to play.” 


Such aspects of a child’s experience 
as the mother’s pregnancy, the death of 
a little cousin, rivalry with brothers and 
sisters, the special attitudes of four-year- 
olds toward themselves and toward par- 
ent figures involved the children’s play. 


Erickson points out the importance of 
understanding the child’s life situation 
for those who care for him in hospitals. 
Erickson’s study is important as a source 
of understanding for nursery school 
teachers and others who are close to 
children before hospitalization and in 
the period following. It offers challeng- 
ing new opportunities for creative work 
with children both in hospitals and in 
their homes and communities. 
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NEEDED: “FEEDBACK” 


Speaking of communication, as we 
will be at Los Angeles in June, your 
research editor is desperately in need 
of your ideas and suggestions about tne 
handling of the research column in the 
Journal. 


We need to know, for example, wheth- 
er the research section is doing its job 
adequaiciy, whether it could be im- 
proved by a radical change in its ap- 
proach, and whether there is some way 
of increasing the active participation of 
the membership in the research section 
of the Journal. - 


Probably there are other points about 
research on which you could comment 
helpfully: How can we make better use 
of research findings? How can we make 
use of research methods even though 
we are not “trained” as research work- 
ers? Are present practices and policies 
in preschool programs really justifiable 
on the basis of research findings, or isn’t 
there a body of research sufficiently well 
developed that we can base our prac- 
tices on it? 


We earnestly seek your reactions to 
such questions, and any other aspects of 


research which may occur to you, in 
the hope that we may make this part of 
the Journal just a bit more functional 
and meaningful for its readers. 


Here is one example. Not long ago 
one of the members of NANE suggested 
that instead of just the traditional ap- 
proach to “On the Research Side. . .” 
we might have a regular research col- 
umn, which would print questions sent 
in by readers, pertaining to any aspect 
of research with children — methods, 
findings, suggestions for further re- 
search, etc., — and have someone pre- 
pare a brief response to the question. 
Perhaps this “mailbag” approach has 
some real merit, but it would depend 
entirely on the interest of the readers, 
and their willingness to put their ques- 
tions in writing. We need to know what 
you think of such ideas. Give us your 
reactions; in communication parlance, 
we need some “feedback” of information 
which will help us serve your needs 
and interests. 


We will be looking forward to receiv- 
ing your letters, addressed to Bruce 
Gardner, 307 Morrill Hall, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 
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Feit the Teacher’s Notebook . . 


EVELYN BEYER 


IT DOESN’T JUST HAPPEN 
RUTH MISNER DAVIS 


From the time the music started Mike 
jumped, galloped, ran. He said, “Look 
at me!” as he jumped several times, 
then fell to the floor. The excitement 
on his face as he moved seemed clearly 
to express the joy of experiencing a 
creative moment. 


This was in January. Although Mike 
had been a member of the four-year- 
old group since the previous June, he 
had rarely before participated except 
with one of the instruments. 


On this day, as usual, I told the chil- 
dren that we were going to move with 
music. As usual, also, those who wanted 
to play quietly at something else were 
invited to find what they wanted to do. 
Phillip chose this. Not Mike? Were 
there those who preferred to visit with 
a friend? They could go outside on the 
porch. Still no Mike? 


Ready to begin the music, I suggested 
that the children lie down on the floor, 
leaving space between them to have 
enough room to make large movements 
with their bodies. As I was about to 
start the record-player Mike came 
toward the group saying, “I would like 
to work with you”. It had taken a long 
time, but with freedom to make a choice 
about participation, and to make the de- 
cision at his own rate of speed Mike had 
finally been able to take this step on his 
own. 


Looking back on my notes I thought 
about this process for Mike and won- 
dered about some of the things which 
had helped him to eventual readiness to 
join the group in an expressive exper- 
ience: 


With Mike it seemed to make a differ- 
ence that the phrase “move to music” 
was used, since he seemed ready to 
feel that to dance was “sissy”. 


The plan for alternative activitise 
made it clear that in this creative ac- 
tivity there would be no pressure to 
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Mrs. Davis is a teacher of four-year olds, John Adams 
Child Development Center, Santa Monica, California. 


The dancer in the picture on the cover is one of Mrs. 
Davis’ students. 


participate. 


A feeling of respect for our work in 
movement was established by insist- 
ence on quiet if Mike stayed in the 
room but did not work with us, and 
by finally sending him on his way 
when he interrupted his buddy who 
wanted to participate. 


Awareness of any flashes of interest 
in the music on Mike’s part, as he 
worked at something else, made pos- 
sible a timely invitation to join in. 
By simply holding up an instrument 
and quietly asking, “Mike?” he was 
left free to respond or not as he chose. 


Debby’s growth through movement to 
music was of a different kind. She had 
always been an eager and whole-hearted 
participant, but suddenly her arms and 
legs, which before had not seemed at all 
connected to her body, began to move 
as a unit. Her head began to flow with 
the music. 


Debbie was influenced by a different 
kind of encouragement. Appreciative 
comments about unusual effort or about | 
unique movements which she achieved 
won redoubled efforts, obvious satisfac- 
tion, and a much more unifled response 
of her body: “Debbie, you are really up 
on your toes, that makes it so light.” 
“Your arms are reaching out so far.” 
“You are bringing your knees up so 
high.” “Try it alone while the other 
children help make the music with in- 
struments or with their clapping hands.” 


These were attempts to make her 
more aware of the little snatches of in- 
tegrated movement which she achieved 
— movement which seemed to become 
part of the rhythm and to be her own. 
And she made full use of them. 
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In order to help the children into the 
feeling of the music I have usually be- 
gun each session with something slow, 
suggesting that they close their eyes 
and listen before they begin to move. 
It has helped them, too, to have such 
suggestions as, “This is a soft piece”. 
“Now notice how different this one is”, 
as I change to a selection with a firm, 
hard beat and turn the volume up to 
emphasize the difference. Sometimes it 
helps to do away with the children’s 
preconceived idea of dancing to have 
them lie on the floor — particularly in 
the beginning. In this position they can 
more easily begin to ‘feel’ the music, as 
they close their eyes and move an arm, 
or a leg, or their heads. 


Sometimes in the beginning they play 
at being babies. What four-year-old 
does not eagerly respond to such an 


opportunity? Moving to the music they 
first begin to roll their heads from side 
to side as babies might, then to kick 
their legs and move their arms about to 
the music. Then they roll back and 
forth, and all the way over, and are 
ready for a crawling movement. 


In these suggestive examples of how 
the teacher can help children toward 
the satisfaction and enjoyment of cre- 
ative response to music the most impor- 
tant condition is the relationship be- 
tween adult and children. Only as each 
child senses the value which the teacher 
places on the experience, and trusts her 
encouragement and appreciation, can 
there be an atmosphere in which the 
natural movement of childhood can flow 
forth, or be recaptured if it has been 
lost. 


A SINK WITH RUNNING WATER 
DOROTHY LEVENS 


Water play is dear to the hearts of 
children! We observed that our Vassar 
College nursery school children were 
washing the doll’s clothes and dishes in 
our make-shift sinks, carrying water in 
various containers, and spilling it into 
the plastic basins. Could we design a 
sink with running water? 


After a few attempts I discovered that 
this was possible, and this sink has been 
used constantly with one of our nursery 
school groups. The water container is 


Miss Levens is Director of the Nursery School, Vassar 
College. 


an old aluminum pot; the faucet is a 
regular kitchen faucet that turns on and 
off easily. 


The top surface is large enough so 
that one to four children may stand 
comfortably in front and along the two 
sides. The plastic basin is removable 
and the wide shelf underneath holds 
the various water play materials. The 
top is formica, the edging is metal. 


| 


“hd 


<— 


Front view of sink which 
is large enough for several 
children to stand around it. 


Side view showing slight 
tip to shelf which holds 
water container. 
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Top view showing remov- 
able plastic basin, faucet and 
aluminum container. 
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WHEN A LOG IS NOT A LOG 
VIRGINIA LEE FISHER 


“Mark Hopkins sat on end of a log and 
a schoolboy sat on the other”... is taken 
literally at the University of Missouri 
Child Development laboratory. 

When a large tree nearby was cut, 
the workmen were induced to drag the 
lower part into the play yard. Crotches 
were left on to further imaginative play 
possibilities. After two years it has 
become an indispensable and not un- 
seemly part of the yard. It has been, at 
one time or another, every kind of ani- 
mal and machine for riding, an unimag- 
inative support for slide boards and oth- 
er structures, and a place to climb, 
jump from or just to sit and watch. 

It has been a treasure house of na- 
ture’s wonders. Fungi of several varie- 
ties, brilliant in color and interesting in 
form appear in warm weather. Now, in 
March, the children have eagerly dis- 
covered that the crocus they planted 
are nestled (and protected) under the 
curve of the log. Chunks of bark are 
pulled off, examined, kept, or used by 


Miss Fisher is a member of the Child Development 
Division, University of Missouri. 


children who are exploring all the pos- 
sibilities of their surroundings. 

And, at the end of the busy morning, 
even ‘Mark Hopkins’ pauses a moment 
to ‘sit on one end of the log’, grateful 
for the physical support as well as for 
the teaching aids it has provided. 


SUMMER STUDY 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
July 6-17 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity is offering a two weeks summer 
workshop July 6-17, on TODAY’S CHIL- 
DREN IN KINDERGARTEN AND 
FIRST GRADE. 

This work conference will focus at- 
tention on the place of kindergarten and 
first grade in the total school program. 

Write to: Gwendolyn W. McConkie, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
525 West 120th Street, New York 27. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


During the year 1959-60, a new Child 
Study Center will be completed. This 
will provide accomodations for 100 chil- 
dren, with modern observational and 
research facilities. Six assistantships 
will be available for graduate students. 
Current stipend $1690, half-time for nine 
months. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Appointments are contingent upon ad- 
mission to the Graduate Field of Child 
Development, or to graduate standing in 
a related department. 

Application blanks for admission to 
graduate standing may be obtained from 
the office of the Dean of the Graduate 
Division, University of California, Berk- 
eley 4. 


MERRILL-PALMER 
SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
June 15-19—The Teaching of Infant De- 
velopment 

June 15-July 24—Human Development 
and Human Relations 

June 22-July 3—Early Childhood Educa- 
tion 

July 13-24—Family Life Education 

July 27-31—The Individual Student Con- 
ference in Family Life Education 

August 2-14—Inter-Institutional Semin- 
ar in Child Development 

Write to: The Registrar, The Merrill- 
Palmer School, 71 East Ferry Avenue, 
Detroit, 2, Michigan. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


It takes many people, working together, to keep an organization functioning. 
Here are the officers and governing board of the National Association for Nurs- 
ery Education. 


These people meet several times a year to make policies for the Association, 


f to plan directions for its growth and to transact organizational business. 
_ President Treasurer 
EDNA MOHR DOROTHY LANE 
Consultant on Day Instructor, 
Care Department 


Home Economics 
Head Teacher, 


Pennsyvania Depart- 
ment of Public 


Welfare University 
Harrisburg, Nursery School 
Pennsylvania University of Kansas 


& Lawrence, Kansas 


Vice President 
KATHERINE H. READ 


Head, Departament 
of Family Life 
School of 
Home Economics 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Organizational Con- 
sultant for NANE 
Homemaker 


Vice President 


>» JUDITH CAUMAN Teacher, Director 


HOPE EAGLE | 
| 
Hillendale Pre-School 


Consultant in for Mildly Brain 


4 Day Care Injured 
‘ Philadelphia Health Kensington, 
and Welfare Maryland 

Council - 

Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 


LOLA B. EMERSON 


Day Care Specialist 
State Department of 
Public Assistance 
Olympia, Washington 


Secretary 
BARBARA FISCHER 


Director, Stephens 
College Children’s 
School 

Columbia, Missouri 
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b 


FLO GOULD 


Coordinator of 
Admissions to 


Services 

The Merrill-Palmer 
School 

Detroit, Michigan 


POLLY McVICKAR 


Member of the teach- 
er education facul- 
ties of Pacifiic Oaks 
Friends School, 


Pasadena, and the 
Extension Division, 
University of Cali- 


fornia at Los 


Angeles. 


EDITH M. DOWLEY 


Department of 
Psychology 
Stanford University 


Palo Alto, California 


GLENN R. HAWKES 


Professor and Head 

Department of Child 
Development 

Iowa State College 

Ames, Iowa 
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EVELINE B. OMWAKE 


Director of the Nursery 

School, 

Yale Univesity Child 
Study Center, 

New Haven, Connecticut 


JUNE PATTERSON 


Supervisor, 
Kindergarten 

University Elemen- 
tary School 

University of 
California 


JUDITH SCHOELLKOPF 


Graduate School 

of Education 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


BETTY SHUEY 


On leave from Brook- 
lyn College for an 
assignment with 
the Child Study 
Project, American 
College for Girls, 
Istanbul, Turkey 
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Let’s Talk Legislation . . 


THERESA S. MAHLER 


ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


Federal Aid to Education 


Hearings are being conducted in both 
Houses of the 86th Congress on the 
numerous Federal school-aid bills. For 
the most part, these proposals would 
be on the basis of pledging the credit 
of Federal and State governments to 
pay principal and interest charges (debt 
service) on bonds issued by school dis- 
tricts to finance school construction pro- 
jects. These advances would be on a 
50-50 matching basis. Critics point out 
that such legislation, requiring match- 
ing State funds, might force some States 
to take money out of funds for teachers 
salaries in order to finance construction. 
Another objection voiced is that some 
State Constitutions would have to be 
amended to establish eligibility for 
grants of this nature. S. 2 (Murray, D- 
Mont.) and H.R. 22 (Metcalf, D-Mont.), 
companion bills, have received the en- 
dorsement of NEA. 


Education for Migrant Children 

600,000 migrant children annually are 
denied privileges of public school edu- 
cation because of transiency, according 
to a report of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Few states feel responsible for the 
education of these children on the pre- 
mise that local school funds are so in- 
adequate that this additional financial 
burden cannot be locally assumed, It 
is thought by some that the Murray- 
Metcalf bills might make such aid avail- 
able through provisions for school con- 
struction and teachers salaries to areas 
where financial need is the greatest, and 
that these areas may well be where mi- 
grants are employed. 


Educational TV 
Grants of up to $1 million annually 
would be available to States for acquisi- 
tion and installation of equipment by 
schools, colleges or other organizations 
sponsoring educational TV programs, 
according to the provisions of S. 12 


(Magnuson, D-Wash.). A similar meas- 
ure (S. 2119) was passed by the Senate 
last year but failed in the House Rules 
Committss. 


Juvenile Delinquency 

Nine different proposals pertaining to 
juvenile delinquency are up for consid- 
eration in both Houses of Congress. Ma- 
jority of the bills provide for grants-in- 
aid to States for a variety of purposes, 
including training of personnel, program 
planning, rehabilitation institutions, re- 
search and demonstration programs. 
Appropriations range from $1 million 
for a period of seven years to $375 mil- 
lion for the first three years with an 
indefinite time limitation on the pro- 
visions of S. 812 Humphrey (D-Minn.). 
This is the bill under which Youth Con- 
servation Corps would be established 
under HEW. 


School Lunch and Surplus Foods 


A reduction of $35 million has been 
proposed for the 1960 school lunch, 
school milk and surplus food programs 
on the basis that this amount, allocated 
in the 1959 budget for transfer of sur- 
plus foods to the school lunch program, 
is being eliminated because the avail- 
ability of surplus foods cannot be pre- 
dicted. 


Special Milk Program 

Established five years ago to increase 
fluid milk consumption by children 
while reducing surpluses, the special 
milk program will receive another boost 
by the House Senate approved H.R. 5247 
(Johnson, D-Wis.) which adds $3 mil- 
ion to the maximum annual authoriza- 
tion for this program. 


Eligibility for Surplus Property 
Public libraries, sheltered workshops, 
welfare and recreation agencies would 
be among the non-profit groups eligible 
to receive Federal surplus property un- 
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der the provisions of various bills in- 
troduced in both Houses of Congress to 
amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act. 


Maternal and Child Health and Welfare 


Requested appropriations for mater- 
nal and child health and welfare in the 
1960 budget would include $1 million 
for special projects for mentally re- 
tarded children and a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $.5 million for service to 
children with congenital heart disease. 
The number of children with congenital 
heart defects receiving aid under State 
crippled children’s programs has in- 
creased from 2,200 in 1950 to 10,000 in 
1957. Despite this gain, the provision for 
medical services falls far short of aiding 
the 30,000 to 40,000 infants born each 
year with such defects. It is estimated 
that 80% of these children can be cured 


by surgery. 


ON THE STATE LEVEL 


California 

Longest bill in California’s history, 
1,000 pages, was S.B. 2, providing for 
major reorganization of the State Edu- 
cation Code. Receiving early approval 
by the legislators, this was one of the 
first proposals signed into law by Cali- 
fornia’s new Governor, Pat Brown. 
Among the hundreds and hundreds of 
proposals dealing with education was 
A.B. 1408, a proposal to permit local 
school districts to establish nursery 
schools for children below kindergarten 
age (4 years and 9 months) and not 
younger than three years of age. With 
a big battle on to maintain the State’s 
school finance basic aid program at its 
present level, with the threat of a 25% 
reduction in State support for adult edu- 
cation, and with the largest deficit in the 
history of California, proposals for new 
programs, even on a local district per- 
missive basis, are having rough sledding. 


New York 


Mrs. Randolph Guggenheimer, Chair- 
man of the Inter-City Day Care Com- 
mittee, advises that a legislative sub- 
committee of that group has recom- 
mended approval of S. 1286, (Javits, 
R-N.Y.), “A bill to authorize the Secre- 
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tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to make grants to the States to assist 
in the provision of facilities and services 
for the day care of children”. 


Two major changes from the original 
bill introduced by Mr. Javits last year 
are: 1) one-half of the $25 million pro- 
posed appropriation for day care facili- 
ties and services would be earmarked 
for emergency use in Federal impact 
areas, in defense, or in other emergenc- 
ies. This $12.5 million would not be al- 
located to States on a matching-fund 
basis; 2) all funds would be allocated to 
States through the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, instead 
of by the Children’s Bureau, as had been 
designated in last year’s bill. 


The need to stimulate legislators from 
other States to back the current Javits 
Day Care bill was stressed. Questions 
or suggestions for amendments may be 
sent to Mrs. Randolph Guggenheimer, 
Inter-City Day Care Committee, Room 
404, 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, 
New York. 


New York City, which finances its 
own day care program, providing ser- 
vices for approximately 6,000 children 
in 117 centers, will benefit if a bill to 
provide State aid for day care, intro- 
duced by State Senator MacNeil Mitch- 
ell (R-Manhattan) is approved by the 
New York legislature. 


Oregon 

Amendments to the present law which 
permits local school districts to estab- 
lish kindergartens on a permissive basis 
are before the Oregon legislature. 
Also before this legislative body is an 
amendment excluding “a kindergarten 
or school where children are given train- 
ing or instruction but not board” from 
certain provisions of the law defining 
“day nursery”. 


The legislative workshop and legisla- 
tive resource center at the NANE bi- 
ennial conferences in Los Angeles, June 
17-20, will be a good place to exchange 
news on legislative developments and 
“how-to-do-it” ideas on legislative ac- 
tivities; Plan to attend. 
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ROSALIE BLAU 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Nassau - Suffolk Nursery Education 
Council, chapter of NYANE, held a 
spring conference in April with Dr. Eve- 
lyn W. Goodenough as the main speaker. 
Purposes of the association are: 

To further the growth of nursery edu- 
cation 

To exchange experiences of schools 
and to cooperate in solving common 
problems 

To promote sound and_ desirable 
standards of nursery education 

To encourage parent education as well 
as education for young children 

To gain recognition by the community 
of the nursery school as an essential 

x part of childhood education 

oh haa To sponsor publicity that will broaden 
the communities’ interest in the wel- 
fare and education of young chil- 
dren 

x The council’s newsletter, just released, 

2 contains a report by BURT RAPHAEL 

Ee on the Teacher-Training Workshop. 

ie There was a brief statement on the 

shortage of teachers. 

Short refresher courses have to be 
provided for teachers working in 
the field 

Courses have to be provided for teach- 
ers not fully trained, to help them 
work toward certification 

Out of our experiences with in-service 
training courses, eventually make 
recommendations to educational in- 
stitutions as to the most important 
courses to be given. 

The Rochester Chapter of NYANE has 
an ingenious little folder which they 
send to members thanking them for 
their dues and explaining what services 
they will receive as members. 


ae NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 

FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 

Bergen County Chapter of NJANE re- 
ports that last fall the group had an 
opportunity to develop a lecture series 
on curriculum building with Dr. Wan 
of Columbia University as the speaker 
for the series. 


Focus On Affiliated Groups . . 


? 


NORTHERN VIRGINIA FEDERATION 
OF COOPERATIVE SCHOOLS 


will be sending news to the Journal 
through the executive secretary, Mrs. 
Richard C. Navarin, 6212 North 35th 
Street, Arlington, Virginia. 

The Federation, organized in 1946, 
now includes sixteen cooperative nur- 
sery schools, kindergarten and primary 
schools in Alexandria, Arlington, Falls 
Church and Fairfax County. Some thou- 
sand families are included in the mem- 
bership. New officers for the coming 
year are: President, Mrs. William Kol- 
berg of Glenwood Preschool Coopera- 
tive; Vice-President, Mrs. Herbert Sufit 
of Rock Spring Cooperative Preschool 
Association; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Nathaniel J. Orleans of Tauxemont Nur- 
sery School Association, Alexandria. 


KANSAS PRESCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


joined with the University of Kansas 
in sponsoring a conference on teaching 
child development at the college level. 
Forty participants from five states dis- 
cussed problems encountered by train- 
ing centers in the preparation of teach- 
ers. 


A committee of the association, under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Betty Nall, is 
preparing a Directory of services offered 
to people working with preschool chil- 
dren. When completed, it will be avail- 
able for distribution to all persons 
known to be working with preschool 
children. 

Another committee, according to Miss 
Thelma McClure, Group Care Super- 
visor, Division of Child Welfare Ser- 
vices, 1912 No. Walnut, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, and the Journal reporter for the 
Kansas Association for Nursery Educa- 
cation has been at work with licensing 
authorities to make a study of the stand- 
ards for group care of preschool chil- 
dren, and to discuss possible revision of 
the Kansas standards. Mrs. Louise Lang- 
ford, former president of the association, 
is the chairman of the committee. 


Because of the difficulty encountered 
by members of the Association in secur- 
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ing adequate liability insurance, the 
Kansas Preschool Association has decid- 
ed to make some study of the accident 
rate of preschool children enrolled in 
centers, compared to the number of ac- 
cidents these same children may become 
involved in while at home. 


MIDWESTERN ASSOCIATION 

FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 

is now affiliated with the Illinois Com- 
mittee for the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. The 
representative on the planning commit- 
tee from MANE is Kay Hudson. 


MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION 

FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 

now has some seventy members. Meet- 
ings this year were planned to promote 
the development of good programming 
for nursery school groups. 


IOWA ASSOCIATION 

FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 

is interested in a project Mrs. Nina Mor- 
gan is doing at the University of Iowa. 
The project involves preschool children 
who are given the opportunity to ex- 
press their reactions to planned enriched 
experiences through the medium of easel 
painting. Experiences included a visit 
to a green house and a visit to the coun- 
try where children could roll down a 
grassy hill. 

New officers for the IANE are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Sally Gibson; Vice-President, 
Dr. Willard Hartup; Secretary, Mrs. Kay 
Zike; Treasurer, Miss Cecelia Kern. 


ARIZONA ASSOCIATION 

FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 

has appointed Mrs. Imogene J. Myrland, 
Director, Tucson Nursery School as cor- 
respondent of the Journal. - 

Governor Paul J. Fannin proclaimed 
the week of the first annual conference, 
March 16 to March 22 as NURSERY ED- 
UCATION WEEK. The Phoenix College 
Child Study Club affiliated with NANE 
in the spring of 1957, becoming the first 
NANE group in Arizona. Last Febru- 
ary the Child Study Club and the Ari- 
zona Council of Cooperative Schools 
sponsored a Child Care Conference on 
Phoenix College campus and invited all 
persons interested in young children. 

The group voted to organize a state 
association with the hope of affiliating 
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with NANE. A steering committee was 
appointed and officers and committees 
elected and appointed. A tentative set 
of goals was accepted and the NANE 
constitution was used as a guide until 
the Arizona Association for Nursery 
Education’s constitution was ready for 
adoption. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 

FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 

The Northern California association re- 
ports a membership of over 200 for the 
year 1958-59. 

Marian Anderson, carnival chairman, 
reported to the Executive Board that 
over $500 was cleared from the annual 
bazaar in December and will now be 
available for scholarships and other 
projects which further teacher training, 
nursery and parent education, and pub- 
lic relations. 

Southern California Association for 
Nursery Education has published a re- 
port of the Study Committee on Per- 
sonnel Practices and Teacher Prepara- 
tion. The committee, chaired by Mrs. 
Evangeline Burgess, worked from 1956 
to 1959 to develop the report called 
“Personnel Survey in Programs for 
Children 2 to 5 years in Los Angeles 
County.” 


OREGON ASSOCIATION 

FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
presented a detailed report to the mem- 
bership through the March 1959 news- 
letter from Alison K. Phemister of the 
Committee on Standards. Members of 
the committee, after much study and 
discussion, came to two definite conclu- 


sions which were embodied in a motion . 


made to the board by Miss Phemister. 
The motion: 

“T move that OANE develop and spon- 
sor a permanent expanding folder to 
be made available to all members (at 
cost); the material to be compiled by 
various committees of OANE and 
screened through the Executive Board 
with consultation by one or more of 
our professional advisors; and to deal 
with such matters as minimum stand- 
ards for preschools, child develop- 
ment, teacher training, and program- 
ming. Where feasible, the problems 
of different types of schools will be 
handled separately.” 

The motion was passed unanimously. 
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On the Staff Side. . 


Position: 


Administrator for small, growing up- 
per division and graduate level teacher 
education program. 

Pacific Oaks Friends School 

Pasadena, California 
Job: 

Responsibility for student guidance, 
curriculum development, and part-time 
teaching. Close integration of teacher 
education program with children’s 
school. 

Qualifications: 

Advanced degree required. Academic 
background in psychology preferred. 
Variety of responsibilities and informal 
setting require flexibility. 

Salary: 
$4800-5600. 

For further information contact: 
Director, Pacific Oaks Friends School 
714 W. California Boulevard 
Pasadena, California 


Position: 
Director 
The Margaret Hope Nursery Echool 
Ventura, California 


Job: 

Responsible for the administration of 
the school program, supervision and 
guidance of teachers, and for working 
effectively with the board of directors, 
parents and community. 


Qualifications: 

Training and experience in early 
childhood education and administrative 
ability. 

Salary: 
$3000—September 1-June 30. 


For information contact: 
Mrs. E. S. Robinson 
530 South Arcade Drive 
Ventura, California 


Position: 

_ Director of Nursery School 
_ John Tracy Clinic 

806 West Adams 

Los Angeles, California 


Job: 

Plan and supervise effective program 
for children and parents; conduct classes 
in Child Growth and Development for 
parents and teachers in training. 
Qualifications: 

A masters degree in Early Childhood 
Education or equivalent with experience 
in both nursery education and parent 
education. Experience should include 
program planning and supervision. 
Salary: 

Using above as basis, the salary is 
proportional to experience and responsi- 
bility. 


Position: 


Nursery school teacher for older group 
at John Tracy Clinic 
Job: 

Supervise the daily experience of the 
older group of children and the partici- 
pation of their mothers in the program, 
Monday through Thursday; Friday 
morning Clinic nursery school; six 
weeks summer session nursery school. 
Qualifications: 

Bachelor’s Degree in Early Childhood 
Education or equivalent with experience 
in both nursery school and kindergarten. 
Salary: 

$3600 with yearly increments 


If you are looking for interesting em- 
ployment in nursery education 
or 
If you are looking for qualified people 
for interesting positions 
use the 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE BUREAU 
at the conference 


Register positions on 6x9 card with the 
following information: 
Title of position 
Salary 
Function 
Typical responsibilities 
Qualifications: Personal, Educational, 
Experience 

If you bring it, see the appropriate 
person at the Information Desk. If you 
send it, address Mrs. Josephine Burgess, 
tad Los Flores Ave., Long Beach, Cali- 
ornia. 
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Time Out for Reading . . 


POLLY McVICKAR and ELIZABETH WOODS 


Common Sense About Gifted Children 
is a book which could well be entitled 
“Uncommon Sense About Gifted Chil- 
dren”. This reviewer, actively interested 
in gifted children for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, was well into the book 
before she read the author’s academic 
history and position. Until then the 
fresh, intriguing and informal style of 
writing seemed that of perhaps a bril- 
liant business executive, an informed 
and concerned father and a friend of all 
children, parents and teachers. 


Very soon it became evident that this 
man was familiar with the entire litera- 
ture of this subject from the Terman 
study and before, to the present nation- 
wide excitement over the urgent neces- 
sity to train and utilize all our intel- 
lectual resources in a time of world 
struggle. 


In a chapter entitled “Who Are the 
Gifted Children?”, we find thirty early 
traits and activities listed and discussed. 
Here are helpful clues, both for parents 
and teachers, all of whom sometimes 
overrate or underrate children’s abil- 
ities. There is freshness and keen in- 
sight in these observations. 


On the subject of intelligence tests 
the writer is soundly informed. He 
writes, “The tests themselves, their cul- 
tural limitations, the persons who ad- 
minister them, the physical and emo- 
tional condition of the child when he 
takes them—all are variables that can 
easily result in figures which float 
around within a range of 10 to 20 points. 
We cannot and should not tell a parent 
an ‘exact I.Q.’. The reason is simple — 
there is no such thing.” Many of the 
signs indicating superior mental endow- 
ment, however, can and should be noted 
early by parents and later by schools, 
and provision made for feeding mental 
hungers and keeping curiosities alive 
and working. Parents would find much 
help in the chapter “What to Do About 
Them — Parents”. 
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Nursery School teachers and ardent 
advocates of well-trained nursery school 
staffs will rejoice in the chapter praising 
the contribution which the nursery 
school can make in developing the mind 
and body of the young child. Some six- 
teen ways in which the nursery school 
can supplement and enrich home facil- 
ities and associations are described. 


A thoughtful chapter discusses, pro 
and con, the various solutions being 
tried in schools: segregation (both from 
the children’s and the school’s point of 
view); enrichment, with some fifty types 
described; partial segregation; special 
schools. 


The chapter “What to Do About Them 
— High School and Beyond” is a splen- 
did summary of high school programs 
in operation; college plans for advanced 
standing; special grants from Founda- 
tions; Westinghouse and other science 
scholarships; Honors College for super- 
ior students, etc. 


Many communities are getting into 
action, and some of these plans are de- 
scribed. 


The National Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration, underwritten by some twenty- 
eight corporations and foundations, 
headed by the Ford Foundation and the 
Carnegie Corporation, will award 100 
or more merit scholarships to very prom- 
ising youth. 


A priceless chapter on “The Teacher 
of Gifted Children” should be a bible 
for all teachers and school administra- 
tors. 


What a community wants it can get. 
Splendid examples of what alert citi- 
zens (especially parents) have achieved 
should awaken us to our responsibil- 
ities. The accomplishments of Verde 
Valley School in Sedona, Arizona, furn- 
ish a model and an inspiration. 


Common Sense About Gifted Chil- 
dren. Willard Abraham. Harper and 
Brothers. 1958. Price: $3.75. 
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Observing and Recording the Behav- 
ior of Young Children, written by Dor- 
othy Cohen and Virginia Stern comes 
from Teachers College, Columbia. It is 
Number 18 of the series Practical Sug- 
gestions for Teaching, currently edited 
by Alice Miel. 

It is significant because it is wholly 
different from any previous discussion 
of recording, mainly because it takes 
the whole process out of the “dry-as- 
dust” school of note taking, and makes 
it a dynamic procedure for catching ac- 
tive, alive children. The authors discuss 
four areas of recording....children’s 
behavior during routines, a child’s use 
of materials, children’s behavior with 
one another and children’s relationships 
with adults. There are good guides and 
good suggestions. 

The chapter, Language as a Tool in 
Recording, brings into focus a subject 
that has seldom been touched on, and 
is actually of first importance in the art 
of recording. A vigorous, accurate use 


of words....verbs, adjectives, phrases 
....some invented by the imaginative 
recorder....is the key to catching on 


paper a constantly moving, constantly 
changing state of childhood. 

An excellent discussion of interpreta- 
tion summarize the use of records, and 
there are good suggestions for further 
reading listed at the end. 

Observing and Recording the Behav- 
ior of Young Children. Dorothy Cohen 
and Virginia Stern. Number 18 of Prac- 
tical Suggestions for Teaching. Edited by 
Alice Miel. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. Price: $1.00. 


BRIEFLY MENTIONED 


Psychology of Personality. Six Mod- 
ern Approaches. Edited by J. L. McCary. 
Contributors: Leopold Bellak, Raymond 
B. Cattell, George S. Klein, David C. 


McClelland, Margaret Mead, Nevitt-San- 
ford. Grove Press, Inc. New York. 1956 
Price: $1.95 Paperback. 


This is a presentation of six repre- 
sentative and generally accepted ap- 
proaches to the understanding of per- 
sonality. Those in the nursery school 
field will be particularly interested in 
the contribution by Margaret Mead, 
but all of the sections are excellent. 

“Each of the six authors contributed 
significantly to the foundation or de- 
velopment of the approach he pre- 
sents. None believes his approach is 
the only answer to the problem of per- 
sonality; each believes that his contri- 
bution offers a significant part of the 
sought-for but elusive total under- 
standing.” 


All in Play. A Guide for Teachers and 
Group Leaders. Rowena Shoemaker. II- 
lustrated by Leonard Kessler. Play 
Schools Association Inc. 41 West 57th 
ao New York, 19, New York. Price: 

1.00. 

Much old and much new material 
is contained in this excellent hand- 
book. All of it is presented in a fresh 
and imaginative way and the illustra- 
tions are a lively accompaniment to 
the text. It contains first of all a point 
of view about the importance of play; 
and along with this many suggestions 
and ideas which should prove ex- 
tremely helpful to teachers, recreation 
and group leaders, and especially par- 
ents. 

“Why is it difficult to have a real 
understanding of what play means to 
children? Perhaps we should start by 
turning to the children themselves. 
They can tell us what play means to 
them if we but “look and listen.” 

This handbook is about the import- 
ance of play for all children, and the 
ways to make it possible. 


The California Child Directors and Supervisors Association will meet just prior to 
the NANE sessions in June in Los Angeles. 
This year the afternoon meeting will be open to all interested in group day care. 
Date—Wednesday, June 17, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles 
Subject—Preparation for Teaching in Group Day Care Programs 
Qualifications of teachers 
Providing for Professional growth 
Write to: Mrs. Maxine Christopher, Northern California Directors and Supervisor’s 
Association, 3709 E. 12th Street, Oakland, California. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
NANE CAN HELP YOU 


The Association issues a Journal which is sent to members and libraries four times a year. 


A national conference of NANE is held biennially. Your membership assures you of in- 
formation about forthcoming conferences. 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive material interpreting nursery education 
to the profession and to the community. 


Believing that nursery education can best be served by strengthening the programs of 
local organizations, committees are now at work planning ways to improve com- 
munication and cooperation among local, state and regional groups concerned with 


young children. 


YOU CAN HELP NANE 


By your membership in NANE you can strengthen the national voice that speaks in be- 
half of young children. You can help in the process of welding together people through- 
out the country who have a primary interest in the field of nursery education. 


To join NANE: Complete the form be- 
low and mail with check payable to the 
National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation, to: 
NANE Headquarters 
155 East Ohio St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Member: 
Active ($5.00) _ “2 
Life ($100.00) 
U.S. Possessions ($2.00) ____________ 
Canada ($2.00) 


All other countries ($4.00) _________ 


Your Name 


To obtain information without obligation about how 
an organization may become affiliated with NANE, 
send the information requested below to: 


NANE Treasurer 
155 East Ohio St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


INDIVIDUAL NANE MEMBERSHIP DUES $5.00 WHEN PAID DIRECTLY TO THE NA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION, $3.50 WHEN OBTAINED THROUGH A LOCAL, STATE OR 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATION WHICH IS AFFILIATED WITH NANE. 
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Spring, 1959 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Questions and Answers About Nursery Schools 


Bibliography for Cooperative Nursery Schools 
Young Children and the Church School 
A Health Program for the Nursery School, 

by Hans Hartenstein and Julius B. Richmond ____________________________ i 
Sharing—A New Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships, 

by Evelyn Beyer (25 or more copies 40c each) ____ es 
How Are The 5’s Faring in Your Town, A joint publication of the ACEI & NANE 


Teacher in a Cooperative, by Polly McVickar, Reprint from NANE BULLETIN $ .15 —____ 
The Cooperative Nursery School—A Significant Trend in Nursery Education, 


by Myra Woodruff, Reprint from NANE BULLETIN ______--_______-______ a 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School—That’s What You Want for 

Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten, by Sister Mary de Lordes _______- | 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? by Isabelle Diehl ___________ ae meek 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, 

A statement prepared by the American Academy of Pediatrics ____________ Sn 
Mesentials af Murseey School 
Let’s Play Outdoors, 

by Katherine Read (25 or more copies 40c each) __ EE ce 
What Is Music for Young Children? 

by Betty Jones (25 or more copies 70c each) ____ Se ee 
Nursery School Before and After ____ a 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School, 

by Dorothy Haupt (25 or more copies 70c each) ______-__-___-_-___-_-_-___-__ Sn 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 

(50 or more copies 3c each) 
Nursery School Settings—Invitation to What? by Evelyn Beyer 

(20 or more copies 40c each) ____ 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? 

by Elizabeth Doak (25 or more copies 70c each) _ a 
Why Have Nursery Schools? 

by James L. Hymes, Jr. (50 or more copies 3c each) a 


ORDER BLANK 


This page may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be sent with each 
shipment. Indicate quantity of each publication desired. 


Address all orders to: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Address 


City Zone State 


All orders under $1.00 must be accompanied by cash, money order, check or stamps. Prepaid 
orders are postage free. 
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